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and transforming available research is needed. Next^ researchers 

viewing invitational education as primarily involving skill 
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Abstract 

This paper argues that research j^rbjects needed in invitatibhal 
education will, vary according to the concept; of invitational education 
held. Three paradigms for ihvitatibnal_educatibri are presented^ with 
research projects suggested fbr each. First, fbr thbse whb see' 
invitational education as ab "integrative setting" it is suggested 
that the development of explicit criteria fbr including^ excluding* 
and trahsfbrming available research is needed. Next^ researchers 
viewing invitatibhal edUcatibri as primarily invblving skill acquisi- 
tibh heed tbdevelbp arguments and strategies for those who question 
the desirability arid efficacy of sUchari approach. Special attention 
iri this sectibri is paid tb research studies oh teacher efficacy, self- 
rabriitbring, arid the "mariaged heart" . Firiallys for those who think 
iriyitatibrial educatibri should be about the inviting of educative 
everits* a 4 x 4 grid is presented usirig basic notions of Stephen C* 
Pepper's World Hypotheses arid D. Bob Gowin's Ed4M:a4ing . It is 
suggested that the model provided for inviting educative events could 
also be used in other professions. 



Introductidii 

The only real problem in life, an ancient philosopher 
had once said, is what to do next. 

Arthur C. Clarke 
Imperial Earth 
p. 219 

Whet can researchers interested in studying and implementing 
invitational education do next? This paper will argue that the answer 
to this question viV-l depend on the concept of invitational education 
held. Different resep.rch programs will be suggested for those who see 
invitational education as 1) an integrative setting, 2) a skillful 
approach to interpersonal fuhctiohihg^ and 3) a theory of educational 
practice. het*s look at each of these in tu' n. 

Part I: Integrative Setting Research 

... more detail ... there is no originality and tfuth 
except in detail . 

U.S.A. Today 
March 16, 1984 

One of the attractive features of invitational education is 
that it can connect to research in a wide variety of areas. Researchers 
taking seriously Sidney Jourard's pronouncement (and excusing ''his ^ 
sexism), that "there is no Biological, geographical, social, economic, 
or psychological determiner of man's condition that he cannot transcend 
if he is suitably invited or challenged to do so" (1968, p. 58) need to 
pay attention to developments in the physical, bialogical, and social 
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sciences. Indeed * the Second Edition of Irivit-ihg Sthool Success 

(Purkey arid Novaks 1984) refers to research in such diverse fields as 

iatronic diseases, learned helplessness, negotiating, and praising 

students. Breadth is certainly apparent in this perspective. 

The notion of invitational education as an integrative setting 

serves a number of different purposes. Primarily, it enables interested 

professionals to synthesize research findings and connect them to the 

common theme of intentionally calling forth human potential. Using 

this notion, educators and others in the human-services profession have 

developed numerous playbooks in such diverse areas as giftedness, food 

services, physical education and nursing. In the area of counselling, 

the concept of invitational theory as an integrative setting is serving 

as the rationale for. a textbook (Purkey and Schmidt, in progress). 

This use of this paradigm is succinctly summarized when the authors 

state that the text: 

... is specifically desigriedtb serve as an integrative 
setting for a wide variety of systems^ theories^ .aiid 
techniques and to provide a Ibgjcal structure for Uhder- 
stahdihg and brphizihg.the wealth of knowledge now 
being generated in. the field of cburisellihg. 

(Purkey and Schmidt^ 
in progress) 

thus this ribtidh of invitational thebry can give practitioners and 
theoreticians ah incdrpdrative framework, a general perspective from 
which td dperate. 

The chief strength df invitational theory.^used as an integrative 
setting i,s its scope. Any and all research dealing with human behaviour 
could, theoretically, be scrutinized from this perspective. Invitation- 
al researchers using this paradigm primarily take on the role of extra- 
polaters; they draw from a wide variety of sources and then blend 



diverse findings to show invitational irrtpl ications. This role has been. 
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* and will cbhtihue to be, an important aspect of Invitational theory. 
It is not, however, ^without its problems. 

Strengths can also become weaknesses. Playbooks in diverse 
areas tend to'look^very similar. Expanding theoretical scope may come 
at the expense of limiting practical precision (Pepper, 1942). An 
approach of unlimited scope which, by definition, can include anything^ 
runs the risk of becoming theoretical tofu; it may be good for you'and 
mix well, but it has ho identity of its own. 

It is suggested .that ''inviting" researchers using this integra- 
tive setting paradigm heed to explicitly state and test the criteria 
they use for examining and trahsformihg diversified findings- into ah 
inviting framework. Until the roles of inelusibh, exclosibh^ and 
transformation are more precisely stated, there will remain ah 
ambiguous aura of mystery about invitational theory. 

Ah ambiguous theory runs the risk of being reduced to a slogan. 
The danger here^ as Eliot Eisner has pointed out* is that "educational 
slogans serve to replace educational thought and enable school practi- " 
tidriers to avoid dealing with the persistent problems of practice" 
(1979, p. 279). Let's now turn to a second, more precise paradigm,' 
one which is_ intended to deal with problems of practice. 



Part II: Inviting Skills Researc h^ 



Beware of friendliness in the re of power. There 
is no need to beware of friendship. It does not exist. 

Towards a Philosophy of Admihistratioh ^ 
Christopher Hodgkinson y^f^ •> P- 218 



Invitational theory takes oh a very practical slant when examined 
in the light of the question, "How does a person behave invitingly?" i 
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Researchers and praetitidriers interested in this cjuestiiDri have tended 

to look at the uniqueness of the inviting process in terms of the 
perceptions and skills heeded to oaTl forth Kumah potential. Although 
a cbriceptual framework and sequence of skills have been provided 
(Novaks 1980; Purkey and Nbvak^ 1984), there has not been systematic 
research on the irivitatlbhal effectiveness of those who have learned 
, these skills. Research in this area is certainly heeded^ but may be 
more difficult than expected. 

Although empirical support is required to better defend the need 
for invitational skill development, a deeper understanding of the 
subtleties and complexities embedded in the inviting process is also 
essential. Three particular areas of research (teacher efficacy, self- 
monitoring ability, and managed emotion) have special implications for 
inviting skill development. Let's look first at teacher efficacy. 

The key to being inviting is intentional ity, the notion that 
people can do things on purpose, for purposes they can defend. 
Although there is much more to the concept of intehtibhal ity (Searle, 
1983), for educators it certainly involves a 'sense of personal and 
professional efficacy. Without a deep-seated belief in one's ability 
to help bring abqttff important results it seems inconceivable that a' 
person ebuld ^e, for any sustained peribd bf time^ ; iriteritibnally 
ihvitihgl But, as Ashtoh arid Webb (1982) have pb-'hted but^ teacher 
efficacy is a mul ti -dimerisiorial cbristruct that is best Uriderstbbd as a 
situatibri-specific syriamic, Iri their research^ using firbnfehbrenner's 

9 

. _ _ <y 

(1976) ecblbgical perspective * they show' how an understanding of the 
workings of four different systems (micro, meso, exo, macro) are 
related to teacher efficacy, this research has important implications . 
for inviting skill development. 
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If being i_nt|ntionany inviting for any lengthy period of time 
is not simply an sfct of the will, then the decision to be intentionally 
inviting is strongly affected by what happens within the classroom, 
school, community, and larger culture. Heroic attempts to be inten- 
tionally inviting in the most difficult of classroom situations may be 

commendable; however, they'are unlikely to be sustained without simul- 

N ; ---h- --- — 

taneously working to modify places, policies and programs. Thus^ 

although it may be true that we do not have to do everything before we * 

eah do somethihg, jtist doing ahythihg^may hot be the best we can do. 

Taking inviting skill development beyond the realm of the inter- 
persbhal would require the eollaberative efforts of those involved in 
psychological, social, and currictilar fduhdatibris of education. This 
seems to me to present exciting research and development pbssibiTities^ 
if only we could get'^these groups to speak to one another. ^ ^ 

Just as-; being intentionally inviting can be affected by external 
context variables* it can also be affected by internal personality 
variables. The research bh self •moriitdring njay shed some light on 
personal difficulties some people have with being inviting. 

Two crucial skills in the inviting process are reading situations 
and making invitations attractive (Purkey and Novak, 1984, p. 62-65). ^ 
Mark Snyder .(1979a; 1979b), however, in his research oh self-monitoring, - 
has found that individuals differ In their ability arjd desire to do 
this. 'Accordin'g'to Snyder, certain people can be categorized as high 
self-monitoring:-and others as low self-moni torihg; the fdrmer^are 
''relatively si tuatiohally guided individuals" and the latter are 
"relatively dispositionally guided individuals" (1979a, p. 109), It 
appears that-^^he differenc^j e group s is not merely a ., 

surface behaviour but a fundamental difference in self-ebhceptibhi 
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High self -moni toeing individuals see themselves 'as [Dossessirig a 
'•flexible 'me for the situation*" while low self-mdhitorihg individuals 
see themselves as possessing ah "enduring 'r^ for all times'" (19793^ 
p. 101). Certainly this has implications for the task of devefopirig 
inviting skills. 

It would seem that Snyder's (1979b) 'behaviour "recipe" for self-^ 

monitoring would be ah important bit of advice for. those who choose to 

develop intentionally inviting skills: 

In general^ across awide variety of social situations, 
strive to be (or at least appear to be) friendly and non- 
ahxibiis. Against this cdmmdh background^ construct _ 
specific selfrpresehtatibhs based on reading of situa- 
tional and iriterpersdhal cues of behavioral appropriate- 
ness. _ _ 

- (1979b, p. 193) 

This advice would seem useful to only some people (high self-monitoring) 
some of the time (even high self -monitoring people are not "oh" all of 
the tim?). Low self -monitoring individuals might tend to perceive this 
advice as being. asked to artificially develop a false set of behaviours 
arid a "managed heart" (Hochschild*, 1983). 

Snyder states that one of the goals of self-mohitoring may be 
"to appear to be experiencing some emotion when one experiences ribthirig 
and nonresponsiveness is inappropriate" (ig79b, p- 183). ^Al'f:hbUgh - 
there may be times in life when nearly everyone would say this is neces- 
sary, low self-monitoring individuals would seem tb resist this the 
most. They would also need to be assured that this is not an essential 
part of "being invitifig". 0ne can be inviting being artificial. 

Arlie Hochschild seems- tb be particularly speaking to this point 
in her recent book TheJIajiaaeOl^ 

^1 i rig _ pasa) . -thi s boo k she call s par ticula r attention to the 
iriereasirig emphasis bri^ arid training in, "faking it". Her psychological 
arid sbcial research, looking at the emotional work of flight attendants 
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and bill ebllectbrsi is especially sensitive to the cbhcerhs of 'dw 
self-mohitbrihg individuals. She presents her personal cbhcerri ,.in this 
way: - 

The mb re I listened^ the more I came to appreciate how 
wbrkerstry tb preserve a sense of self by circumventihg 
the.feelirig rules of wdrk^ how they limit their emiDtiohal 
offerings tb surface displays of the "right" feeling but 
suffer anyway from a sense of being "false" or mechanical . 
I came to Understand * too , that the more deepl'y_a commer- 
cial system carves into the privaite emotional "gift 
exchange"^ the more receivers and givers alike take up 
the extra work of discounting what is impersorial In order 
to accept what is not. I think all this has helped me to 
interpret the smiles I now see around me at eye level, 

^ ' ; (p. X) ^. 

Stated another way by an airline passenger quoted in her Book: 

When you see them receiving passengers with that big - 
smile, I^don' t think it means anything. They have to do 
that^ It's part of :.their job-^ if you get into 

a conversation with a flight attendant ... well ... no ... 
I guess they have to do that too. 

(p. 89) 

It is Hochschild's contention that when personal feelings are system- 
atically put to use fbr commercial pUrjDoses, both the sbciety and the 
individoal pay the price; consumers have tb disebtirit much bf what fs 
being cormnunicated and the "embtioh worker", in the Ibng rUrii is 
estranged from his br her deeper sensitivities, those dbing research 
into, and thbse seeking the prbmbtibn df^ inviting skills need td pay 
special attehtibh td these pdihts. In particular they have td be able 
tb provide "ah adequate respbnse td the questidh, "Is being skillfully 
inviting just ahbther type pf impressioh management - a performance 
dbne fbr the purpdse df being seen as an * inviting' persbn?". 

This section has pointed out that research focusing on inviting 



skill develjopment ifiay be more complex than first imagined. The sense 
of efficacy needed to maintain an inviting stance over a long period 

\ - ...... 

seems to be affected by the interaction bf many systems. In addition. 
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there are those, perhaps, who are more hatiirally attracjted to the 
practice of inviting skills (high self-mbnitbring individual sj ; but 
there aresalso those who are suspicious ofy for psychological reaspns 
(low self-monitbrihg individuals) or for psycho-sdcidldgical reasdhs 
(those who fear the "managed heart"), the invitatidn to be invitijig. 
Perhaps those who wduld hdld ill abeyance dr reject the invitation to 
devellfp inviting skills wduld be mdre inclined to accept it if they 
could see it as mdre centrally related td what they feel and what they 
are supposed td be abdut. The request "Be invitingl" should elicit the 
• respdnse "td what?" (Ndvak, 1978). Inviting skTfl research, although 
related td precise sequential practices, lacks an essential context and 
a specific purpose; thus it is always open to the criticism - "Where's 
the beef?". Let's now look ix> a third, paradigm for inviting research - 
one Intended to possess adequate scope j„ precision and context. 

fart III: An Iflvj^q-Jiieory of Educational Practice 

Taking thqught in order to take action is a responsible 
thing to do, and when we are working with human beings ^ 
we must constantly Be alert to our respbhsibilitiesr 
the rights of others^ and the reasons justifying 
actions. Constructing a good theory, theh^ is a way 
out of our difficulties. 

♦ / ' _ _ _ ■ 

Id. Bob GbwiQi 
Educating , 1982, p. 61) 

In this seetibh I would like to sketch a paradigm with a precise", 

ebhtextual scope. for researchers interested in invitational theory. It. 

will have ah educational basis but may serve as a model for Inviting • 

; _ _ _ _ _ _ : 

research in other professions. To develop this model it is necessary 
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to step back firr^fbr further conceptual analyses and then step 
*^ fbrward with, a specific cbhtext necessary to develop aj^esearch program; 

■■ 11 . ; . 



In stepping back and looking at the concept of ''invitatiohal education" 
it is, necessary to examine each of th^ ^^ords separately and then in 
combination. . , ; ■ . 

The word "inviting" is intended to be- a different root metaphor 

for expressing a relattohship between people; instead of a "doing to" 

ft _ _ . _ - ^ _ 

relationship, "inviting". emphasizes a "doing with" relatibhshipc. The 

la^tter involves a stance consisting of intentional ity, respect^ direc- 
tion, and responsibility(Purkey and Novak, 1984). This use of 
"inviting" .as a root metaphor can be better uriderVtbbd when seen in 
the context of Stgpheh Pepper's thebrynbf rbbt metaphbrs. 

Stephen Pepper (1891-1972), a fbrmer prbfessbr bf pHildsbphy arid 
aesthetics. at the^ University of Ealifbrriia at-Berkeley presents a 
detailed theory bf rbbt metaphbrs in his bbbk World Hypotheses: ft 
Study in Evidence (1942) arid later extended to aesthetics 1n Th& Sasis^ 
bf Briticism iri the Arts (1945). This. is riot the time to go into a 
fuia explicatibri bf Pepper's work. However * other educators have been 
very interested iri it (Kilbdurrii 1 974; 'Novak, 1983; Roberts, 1982; 
Webster, iri progress) arid have seeri it as a rich source ^?or systematize 
irig thought arid developing hypotheses. 

The development of invitational education, ?rom a root metaphor 

. I- 

based on common sense experience to an abstract system capable of 
refinement and extension, is structurally similar to Pepper's meta- 
philosophical notions of root metaphors developing into world 
hypotheses. Briefly, Pepper argues that there are four basic root 
metaphors which can be extended into world hypotheses ffbrmism, 
mechanism, contextual ism and organicism) and which can provide 
adequate conceptual imagery for describing and interpreting the world". 
Each of these hypotheses is based on a ^different root metaphor (e.g^ 



formisni - similarity; meeHahism - maehihe; eohtextUalism - Uhiqiie 
situation; organicism - dyhamie wh^le; P^epper^ 1970 h each is a 
separate. thedretieal way for understariding the world. Roberts (1982) 
nicely describes the metaphysical preo^^^ of each world hypothesis 

this way: ^ 

Fbrmism - What FORM do things take? 

Mechanism - How do different things cause, link with, 

influence* or correlate with, OTHER THINGS? 

Contextual ism - What is THIS EVENT all about, given the context? 

brgahtGfism - How do events, objects, fit into A TOTALITY? 

(p. 281) 

While Roberts argues that these roat metaphors. can be paired, this 
pajDer takes the position that they are also useful if used separately. : 

^ach of Pepper's root metaphors and corresponding world hypo- 
theses is readily apparent in the Second Ed it4w of Inviting-School 
Success: (Purkey and Novater-l984). For example, the definition of 
invitational education and the description of levels of fuhctibhing are 
representative of fonnism; the sequential approach' to skills is 
mechanistic; the emphasis on "reading situations" and "listening to 
the ice" are dontextualistic; the attempt to integrate the areas of * 
inviting is organicist. Applying each of these rddt metaphors in a 

^ more precise and systematic way would be useful for further refining 

and extending existing notions of invitatibhal thought. However, 
systematically applying these root metaphors to a concept of "educating" 
would, open up hew research and development possibilities." 

fhe.cbneept of "education" is implicitly assumed but nevertheless 

; underdeveloped in the Secdjld Edition of> IiwUing-Sd wol Success ^ (Purkey . 

and Novak* 1984); only one sentencf specifically talks about the notion 
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of "education" (p. 2), although much is, stated about teaching* learning 
ahd schools. Thus, although the book is about inviting education, the' 
greatest emphasis is on inviting. If invitational thinking is going to 
have scope, precision, and, context for educators* it needs a more 
explicit notion of educating; otherwise it is dust^a general approach 
to people applied to sehbbl folk. Let's briefly look at a concept of 
"educating" which has much to. offer those of the invitational 
persuasion. ^> 

B. Bob Gbwih (1981) has written a provocative and insightful 
book. Educating , which is compatible With many of the implicit educa- 
tive notions of the Second Edition of Invitiflg^ Sehoo^ Success (Purkey 
and Novak, 1984). Accbrding to Gowin's systematic and comprehensive 
thebry bf educating* "the key event is a teacher-teaching meaningful 
materials tb a student who grasps the meaning of the materials under 
human cbnditions of social control" (p. 28). Embedded in this descrip^ 
tibn are Gowin's "four commonplaces of educating - teacher* learner* 
curriculum, and governance" (p. 13). het's look briefly at what he 
means by each of these and then see how they can be cbmbihed with 
Pepper's root metaphors to prbvide a systematic plan fbr researchers 
interested in inviting educative events. 

For Gowih the four cbmmonplaces bf educating are integrally 
connected. He sees teaching as "the achievement J)f -.shared meaning in 
the context of educating" (p. 62); thUs teachers intervene between self 
interest and subject interest in humane Ways. ..Learning is the "active 
reorganization of an existing patfern Of meaning" (p. 124); this can 
only be done by the learner whb chooses to make the cohhectibh between 
what is tb be learned and What is known already; "cuTriculum is a 
I'bgically cbnhected set of conceptually and pedagbgically analyzed 




knowledge and value claims" (p, 109); this involves the development and 
use of materials which connect w'ith primary sources of knowledge and 
possess criteria of excellence for sharing meaning and encouraging 
active rebrganizatibri bf meaning patterns; governance "controls the 
meaning that controls the educative effort" (P. 56); this means securing 
the cboperatibh necessary so that educationally valid purposes can be 
achieved. The, end bf educating in this system is for students to be- 
come self-edlicatihg - no longer needing teacher or external governance 
rules for developing adequate understanding and use of the world's 
knowledge. Gdwin nicely describes this end when he says: 

The learner now has knowledge about know! edge, 
about learning, can see when a teacher is and is not needed, 
and can put all the pieces together under his or her own 
power. ^ — ^ r 

(p. 197) * 

If a goal of invitational education is to make schools the most invitiiig 
place in town, this certainly means that they are tb be places where 
educating occurs. Gowin's theory of educating, althbUgh bnly briefly 
sketched here, can be an important guide for develbping schbbls which 
invite educative events. 

Thus far in this section we have stepped back to look at 
Pepper ' s system of root metaphbrs"and-Gbwin ' s-thedry-^^^^ ng^^ 
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Putting these two together in an inviting framework on a 4 x 4 grid we 
can how step forward and systematically develop questions for those 
interested in inviting educative events. The model provided is-ohly 
suggestive. Many mbre questions could easily be developed. Different 
types bf research* quantitative, qualitati've, and conceptual are 
necessary to fill in this grid. 

Context does matter. Although this model emphasizes inviting 
Educative events, a similar format could be used for other prbfessibhs 



(e^g; a ridrsihg model would be built bh the cbristituati ve elements 
involved in inviting health care). With a clearer hdtibh bf what to 
invite^ extrapblating research and developing skills should be much 
easier, the ultimate effectiveness of this paradigm will be In the 
research and development activities it generates. 



•The "Go-Pep" Inviting Educative Events Research Mbdel 



World Hypothc><i 
Telling quHtlofi 



What rORM dd things Ukflt 



•^HoM^ jo tflfftrent things caust, 

_V1 nk_wi th._lRf lumct. or 

corrflatt with OTHER THINCS? 



- Conteituallw 



given the conttitT 



- OnMnlcIsi 

^H(M do cvcnuv objects fit 
Into A TOTAilTV? 



Edut«tlo«ul CownonpUo 




Teechlng 
(•Chlfvliig shirvtf i 



«nliigs) 



Wii t i »_ I nyJLU t1 Q&«1 . tcachl ng7 
UhJt trt sM elMF 4nst«ncts 
of InvltJtlonal tMching? 



»fl»it_ftclo_r» corrtlAU with 
iRv1Ut46^) tMchIng? 
What malts froa InvlUtlbiMl 
tMchlhg? 



Hf^ dollfivJtlnj tMch«rs_go 
iibewt^Ehjeytng^tu rt d — • «jng*7 
HhAt.arr^oM rtil tflff Icultlti 
lR«IUiir^tNch«rsJM»t-lo 
•chirr I ihartd atanlngs In 
tptclftc cUiiroou? 



Hof tfofs 1nvJUt_l0fi#1_tMch1ng 
iU^lnto-a uachar's totJl 

dtVtlopMAt? 

docs JnyljULttboi], tMchlag- 
flt Into • school's toul plan? 



Ic*>-n1n<i 



(actively rtorganlilng pettcrns of aMnlng) 



What Is Invitational learning? 
Whtt are ioiit.diff*rent_»ia3f|___ _ 
Invitational learning can occur? 



Whit-belpt bring about Invitational 
l^eamlng?- - 

What fftsults fro* Invitational 
1 taming? 



What do studtnti_actua_ll3r do and 
— learwH n^inr^ting^ schools' 
Hat do students connect Mhat thty 
Mnl to IMH) to «<h«t It taught In 
school? 



To what tJttent dots the whole ichool . 
Ihvlt* learning frdi all Its 
participants? 

How_do school! (Mrepart studtnt* 'o.' 
lifelong learning? 



Currlcultfi 

(towid MttrUU which Mable 
stwdentt to mu^ forward o^ their 
own) 



What it-^n-invittng cyrrlcyliM?- 
Whit are torn clMr Instances of 
aducatlOMl aitirUlt t*lAf iwltlngr 



Hew-1s-an Invltiiw-currleulMi 
developed and laplMtnttd? __ 
What art- th«_Iearniiig results 
of an Inviting currlculMi? 



JjatJiQ-dlfftetiitfachtrs dtwlop 

inviting MttrJats? 

What arc tht actual difflcultlts 
1nvolvtd_ln_usln9_1nvitlng 
curr Icular Mttrlals? 



Ht«^ls-an Iftvlting-awrlculMi part 
oi_a_!iholt school prograwT 

H0w-dots-aii Anvltiot-CufTiculim 

allow for a widt varltty of tttchln^ 
•hd learning stylts? 



Ce<>trnanct_ . 

(control s'Mhlchcocrdt«iatt- 

tt«chln««. lMniJng_aetf 

so iHid c y rrlC M l a r a attrlal)^ 



Wtat are tht criteria for - 

dtetdlng if-JSiltS-Jct ^ 

tnvfttng-tdycatlvt evtnu . , 

lo_oea»rT _;^7 

Mhat-are-Mt^xiear taa^plt 
of Invltiin rwlt»? ~^ 



»»t:efftct_d»Jj»4tiii9L_ : 
nitts havt on ttachitif and 

learning? * . : 

What tflt-flie-Charact*Htti«t ^ 
tf schools Inclliitd to liovo - • 
Inviting niltS? 



U um -W i l iWtttlirraTtT'NCTIyl 
tstabllshtd? H 
MMt fMlljr Jiapptfls In icMooli 
with Inviting rwles? 



How io^toaditrt^-sttfdtiits-oodt- 
a^lnlstretors Intortct In - .^f 
scbeols iHth_Jii«ttiflg hilftsXJ^-; 
How are different p«ep1o?e^V^ 
lnvolved_ln_fgf«ulat1ng,^> X ,•, 
iaplaoentiiia-and evalMating ' V 
Inviting ni Ics? J 




It 



Final Statement 

Researchers interested in studying arid implemeritirig irivitatidrial 
education have much to do next. Those who choose the iritegrative set- 
ting paradigm need to develdjD criteria for iricludirig, excluding, and 
traosfdrming available research; this is ari impbrtarit tasfc. Those whe 
are interested in studying and extending the irivitirig skills paradigm 
need to develop answers arid strategies for those who questibri the 
desirability and effi.cacy of such ari approach; this is a vital task. 
Those who want to develop a context specific model rieed tb clarify 
what this means for different professidris arid wdrk tdgethgr with thdse 
of similar professional interests; this is a new and excltllig task. 
Thus, there is much to do next. As Pogo eloquently stated, are 
faced with insurmountable opportunities". 
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